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will, we doubt not, prove not the least beautiful and excellent of 
Mr. Poynter's four noble pictures, undertaken at the request of 
Lord Wharncliffe. 

In the same gallery, of which Mr. Poynter's large composition is 
the most prominent work (Gallery IV.), Andrew C. Gow's ' No 
Surrender ' — a party of French soldiers driven to bay in the hay- 
loft of a barn — is suggestive of De Neuville's power in the treat- 
ment of military subjects. There is a great deal of spirit in this 
picture, as there is in one close at hand. Miss Conolly's ' Chelsea 
Pensioners ' — a party of veterans, seated outside one of the quaint 
little cabins of the Royal Hospital— clad in the honourable uniform 
of that military asylum for the aged, listening to a comrade read- 
ing the Bible. Miss Conolly's picture is as good in some parts 
(being drawn, however, on a much smaller scale) as Mr. Herko- 
mer's famous study of character in the same direction, ' The Last 
Muster.' Sir John Gilbert, R.A., occupies a considerable amount 
of space with his large work, ' The Return of the Victors ' — a 
triumphal procession of mounted, armour-clad knights, laurel- 
wreathed, and bearing staridards (whereof the royal banner of 
England unfurls itself conspicuously), heralded to the town's gates 
by maidens and children singing, dancing, and strewing flowers, 
and by musicians playing. Everything is very martial that Sir 
John Gilbert undertakes to portray ; and in this particular example 
he revels in gay colours and spirited action, until one might imagine 
that he hears the prancing of the steeds and the blare and crash 
of the trumpets, kettle-drums, and cymbals. Mr. Val Prinsep, 
A.R.A., most popular and fortunate of artists, and the favoured 
friend of royalty, contributes to this year's exhibition reminiscences 
of his recent Indian tour, in the shape of two portraits of Indian 
queens, whom he has not been afraid to drape in the most dazzling 
of costumes. Of those younger artists elected to the Academy a 
few months ago along with Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. E. Crofts is one 
of the most promising. His picture of this year, 'On the Evening 



of the Battle of Waterloo,' is one of the most successful works he 
has yet sent to the Academy, and tells in a wonderfully realistic 
manner the story of that crowning victory, and of an absurd inci- 
dent of it, the capture of Napoleon's travelling-carriage. The 
fallen conqueror had only quitted it a few moments ere it fell into 
the hands of the Fifteenth Regiment of the English line. Bona- 
parte, in his hurry to get away, had forgotten his hat. The car- 
riage and its contents were forwarded to England ; the former has 
been for many years not the least interesting of the Napoleonic 
relics exhibited in Madame Tussaud's Museum. 

Mr. Woodville's 'Before Leuthen: December 3, 1757,' might 
almost stand as companion picture to the foregoing. It shows 
a vast number of dismounted horsemen and other troops, drawn 
up in a dark, tempestuous evening on that frozen plain, while Fred- 
erick and his orderly gallop past them. On the morrow they 
march to meet the enemy. Space, we regret to say, compels us to 
forego all detailed mention of Mr. Frank Dicksee's admirable pic- 
ture of ' Evangeline ' and her father on the eve of the departure 
from Grand Pr6 ; of Mr. John R. Reid's ' Toil and Pleasure,' a 
humourous scene of rustic life full of originality and promise ; of 
Mr. S. E. Walter's ' The Empty Saddle,' a pathetic story of the 
days of the Jacobites, told with much simplicity and effect ; of Mr. 
Frank W. W. Topham's ' Home after Service,' a reminiscence, we 
should say, of the revolutionary Carlist wars ; of Mr. Claude Cal- 
throp's ' Attempted Assassination of William the Silent,' a spirited 
illustration of a chapter from Mr. Motley's "Dutch Republic;" 
of Mr. C. Napier Heusy's ' Vespers ; ' and last, not least, of a large 
number of portraits by Ouless, Sant Wells, and others, and of land- 
scapes by MacWhirter, Vicat Cole, A. W. Hunt, F. Morgan, P. 
Macnab, and Linnell, all of which deserve special commendation, 
and many of which are among the most important works in this 
year's exhibition. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 



LETTERS ON COUTURE. 



BY ONE OF HIS PUPILS. 




ERHAPS, at this moment, when the name of Cou- 
ture is on so many lips, and the regret at the sad 
news of his death so deep in the hearts of those 
Americans who knew him, some reminiscences 
taken from the letters of one who was a pupil of 
his in 1 876 may find interested readers. 

Couture loved the Americans, always called 
America (where he had never been) the land of his adoption, and 
the greater number of his pupils were Americans. He spoke no 
word of English, nor understood it, in spite of this frequent oppor- 
tunity. 

" Villiers-le-Bel, July 30, 1876. 

"I went with L to call on Couture. His little daughter 

opened the gate for us, and led us into the house through the gar- 
den. (A very grand villa is the house, with magnificent grounds 
all unkept.) She showed us into a room opening out of the hall, 
with long windows and handsome curtains, and a floor laid in 
coloured marbles, not in good repair. Besides a small table, there 
was but one other piece of furniture— a fine cabinet, filled with 
china and glass. On the floor stood a great cartoon, that was 
meant, I am told, for a decoration of the Louvre, the subject 
mythological. On the wall were two votive panels : one to Poussin, 
with a wreath of laurel ; the other to Raphael, with a blossoming 
wreath of twisted spring boughs. Presently we heard Couture, 
with his wooden sabots, come clumping down-stairs. He was 
dressed in very tumbled white clothes and a wide Panama hat. 
He recognised me at once, as having seen me a week ago for a 
moment at the L s', and questioned me kindly as to my paint- 
ing, and presently took us into one of his studios up-stairs, where a 
small study for his ' Volunteers ' stood on an easel, and there were 
other studies, life-size heads, &c„ for the same picture. His work 
seems to me the work of a draughtsman more than a colourist, those 



dark outlines (his later style) filled in with colour. There were 
life-size portraits of his mother and father— early work, and very 
unlike his later, but they were strong portraits of remarkable- 
looking people — the good maker of goloshes, in his Sunday black 
coat, looking out of his canvas with very intense dark eyes, and 
the good mother in her fluted cap, with her knitting, and a face of 
great vitality. The originals of the B^ranger and George Sand 
(which you know by the lithographs, but they do not do them jus- 
tice) hang in the same little room. Two or three lines of the 
crayon and the heads are there, but the lines are those of a great 
master. A crayon-drawing of his two daughters was very highly 
modelled and exquisite. On a chair near the ' Volunteers ' hung 
an enormous palette, with two or three colours on it. 

" I should like you to have heard how amusingly Couture talked 
of beauty, and abused a clever head L had brought him be- 
cause it wasn't beautiful, and afterwards praised it on other grounds. 
He spoke with affection of Americans, and said the women were 
' libres comme les hirondelles ' (free as swallows). Pointing to a 
mass of white in his picture, he called it ' Blanc triomphant," and 
of another part he said, ' Couleur douce et tendre comme la mu- 
sique.' 

" One of his studies for the ' Volunteers ' was of three drum- 
mers. One had laid his drum on the ground, and stood with his 
back turned. The centre figure had fallen into a reverie ; his drum 
hung silent about his neck. ' Le tambour fait marcher,' says Cou- 
ture ; Ma France ne marche non plus. Voili ! le tambour se tait.' 
The third figure seemed preparing to make a roll on the drum. 

L asked if he had ' encore un peu d'espoir." , , and 

he, walked out to the gate with us, and delayed talking. A peasant- 
woman passed, and he called out, ' Eh ! Madame Gervais, il y a 
long temps d^s que je vous vols.' She turned, as in a French 
play : ' Ah, Monsieur Couture, it is also a long time since I have 
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had the pleasure of seeing you. And how is madame?' And 
then followed an amusing conversation, in which she praised ma- 
dame and the young girls, and Couture listened with a pleased 

face, holding L 's sketch in his hand all the while, and a knife 

in the other, with which he seemed always about to scrape it out, 
but never did. Suddenly he caught sight of a dark Italian student 
hurrying down one of the little walled labyrinthine streets, on 
his way to dinner. ' Ah ! ah ! ' shouted Couture. ' What is the 
name of that man .' I never can remember. Some one give me 
the name of that man ! ' The peasant-woman supplied it. ' Ah, 
merci, Madame Gervais ! ' and then in a stentorian voice he shouted 
the name. 

" ' Qu'est ce que c'est. Monsieur Couture ! ' shouted the student, 
beginning to approach. 

" ' Est ce que vous etes tres affaire au ce moment ci ? ' ' But no, 
monsieur.' ' Will you then come in and give just a few rolls of the 

drum ? ' 'Of course.' L reclaimed her sketch, and we made 

our adieu.x." 

" Villiers-le-Bel, a ugust i, 1876, 

" On Sunday I accepted one of the L s' many invitations to 

dine. We were to walk, after dinner, to Ecouen, to call upon Ma- 
dame Calliva, who sings and plays finely. But, just as we were 
rising from the table, came Monsieur Couture and his eldest daugh- 
ter. There were eight of us at table, besides the new arrivals. 
We all went into the garden to take our coffee ; and Monsieur 
Couture was in his most charming mood, and he was dressed, too, 
for him. His customary white suit was clean, and he wore his 
usual red scarf wound round his generous waist, to serve as sus- 
penders, his sabots of course, and a new Panama hat. 

" He is short, with an enormous body and head, thick, iron-grey 
hair, dark-brown eyes, that have a strange resemblance to those 
of George Sand. 'They are heavy lidded ; they seem to burn with 
a slow, intense fire ; they move slowly ; usually their e.xpression is 
introspective, but, when he fixes his eye on anything, he seems to 
pierce it with an analysing glance. 'The eyes, like the rest of the 
face, are very kindly. It is a face of great power, enormous mod- 
elling about it, and all the heaviness of cheek and chin does not 
seem to detract from the fine expression. The eyebrows are bushy, 
and the nose large and straight, with a very rounded and heavy 
cartilage, and the wide nostrils inevitable to the man of imagina- 
tion. His hands are small and coarse, but full of expression. 

" So we sat down in the garden to take our coffee close by a 
great bed of heliotropes and geraniums. Something was said about 
the silence of the place, and that started off Couture to describe 
most dramatically silence which he had seen and heard — silence 
where man and beast were absent : there was only nature. That 
was in the war. Every one had fled from the village. The as- 
tonished birds were even silent. For three days he was alone in 
this absolute silence of nature. He stayed to guard his house, if 
that were possible, having heard that the Prussians would occupy 
Villiers-le-Bel. One morning an officer rode up to his door alone. 
' This is your house, sir ? ' ' Yes.' ' May I ask your hospitality 
for me and my men .-' I am sorry to disturb you, sir. They need 
only straw to sleep on.' 

" Then you should have seen Monsieur Couture rise from his 
seat, and enact himself in the doorway and the rustling in the sur- 
rounding woods, and the emerging therefrom of soldiers and sol- 
diers, and the marble and wooden floors of that lovely villa tramped 
over by the soldiers. You should have heard him imitate the Ger- 
man accent of the officer in speaking French, and the German 
(he really not knowing the language at all) of the men as they 
bivouacked in his parlours— how they drilled in his grounds and 
destroyed his grass — how he found a lower officer at a press tear- 
ing up his shirts (I believe for gun-cleaning). 

" ' Mais, monsieur, pardon, ces sont mes chemises.' 

" ' Ne vous derangez pas, tnonsure c'a m'est 6gal.' 

" How he had some favourite wine, which was, of course dis- 
covered, and he found the soldiers with a hamper of it, and offered 
to drink with them, and was considered a good comrade after that. 
How he had a particular set of dominoes, that he had chosen for 
his wife, and wished to take them to her in solitude. (She was 
with the children, secretly shut up in an upper story of the house). 
' Pour le distraire,' and, on looking for the dominoes, he missed 
them, and met a tall officer with them under his arm. He told 



him that he valued them, and the officer politely presented them 
to him with a bow. 

" It was pitiful to hear of the soldiers breaking his beautiful vases, 
not always intentionally, and how his huge canvas of ' The Love 
of Gold ' was cut idly to pieces by them. (We saw it later, 
mended ; the chief figure, a woman, is one of his most exquisite 
productions.) It was interesting to hear how Couture made friends 
with the soldiers by the universal language of Art, making carica- 
tures of the officers, and showing them to them, to their intense 
amusement. 

" The officer in command said : ' How is it that you stay here? 
Were you not afraid ? ' 

" ' Why should I be afraid ? ' he said.' ' I hear that the Germans 
are not a nation of barbarians, but a civilised people.' 

" ' You are right,' said the officer, ' and I will try to protect you. 
What is your name .' ' 

" ' Couture.' 

" ' Will you write it ? ' 

" ' Yes. Here it is.' 

" You should have heard him and seen him act the reading of 
that card, with the German accent 'Tho-mas Cutur,' as if it were 
undistinguished Smith or any one else. 

" The men were noisy, and Madame Couture and the children 
in their garret-room had begun to be very nervous. Couture de- 
termined to remove them, if possible, to the ' Chiteau ' at Ecouen 
(a fine building, in the style of Francois I., devoted to the purpose 
of a school for the daughters of men who have received the Legion 
d'Honneur — it is a kind of convent). But his horses and his car- 
riage were no longer his. He spoke to the good officer : ' Mon- 
sieur, you are z.pere defamille.' 

" ' Oui, monsure.' 

" So he puts his case before this/irf defamille, who is moved 
to a few tears. 

" ' Are the children young and small ? ' 

" 'They are not large, monsieur.' 

" ' And they are little girls ? ' 

" ' Oui, monsieur.' 

" So the good phre de famille gave orders that a carriage and 
horses should be got ready, and that madame should go undis- 
turbed to Ecouen. After Couture had placed his family at Ecouen 
he returned to his house, though he frequently went to see them, 
always passing freely, and I think he said it was a year and a day 
that the soldiers occupied his house. Once, as he was returning 
from Ecouen, he meets a general and his staff. The general asks, 
' Who is this funny little fat man } ' Some one answers, ' It is the 
little man who draws funny pictures, portraits of everybody.' 

" ' What is his name .'' ' 

" ■ Couture.' 

" ' Couture ! It must be Couture the artist. Bring him to me. 
— Sir, you remain in your house. Are you not afraid .' ' 

Couture is dressed in a horse-blanket, and no shirt (you remem- 
ber where the shirts went), his toes out of his^ shoes (they couldn't 
have been his accustomed sabots). ' No, monsieur, I am not 
afraid.' 

" ' Your name is Couture ? ' 

" ' Thomas Couture.' 

" ' Are you the artist ? ' 

" ' As you have said, monsieur.' 

" ' But ' — the officer looks at him with surprise — ' is it possible ? ' 

" ' Yes. It is true that I am not in the costume of the salon ; 
but que fair e? Your soldiers occupy my house.' 

" ' Sir, I am one of your admirers. I know your pictures. You 
have trusted us, and your trust shall not be unrepaid.' 

" The next morning every soldier left the house— left it with its 
broken floors and vases, and torn pictures. 

" I don't begin to tell you the half of the recital, which took some 
hours, and we did not get our walk to Ecouen, but Couture saved 
us any regrets. . . . Monday (yesterday) morning, when we went 
to Couture's for our first lesson, there were just four of us, two 
ladies and two gentlemen. We were to have an old man to sit ; 
Couture was to paint, we to watch him ; but our old man disap- 
pointed us, and l\lrs. kindly came and took his place. . . . She 

is pretty, slender, and merry. Couture is painting her laughing. 

" ' Ah ! voili une esprit faunesqu© ! ' he exclaims. ' She 
must have been born into the world laughing. To paint Madame 
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with closed lips— ah, ha ! it is no longer Madame ; ' 

and so he paints and keeps her laughing. ' Bon jour, ma petite 
module. Ha, ha ! bon jour,' and he laughs and whistles and 
mimics, and tells tales of his youth in a way that would make the 
fortune of any actor, all the while at work with a delicacy and 
sureness of touch that are marvellous. First, with a sharply- pointed 
charcoal he draws lightly a few delicate outlines that already sug- 
gest the portrait; then with bitumen, vermilion, and cobalt, he 
puts in the thinnest, lightest /ri?//.?, drawing with absolute correct- 
ness with every touch. On this he worked for two hours, some- 
times exclaiming : « Ah ! how delicate it is ! how difficult ! how 
impossible ! Ah ! Nature que vous ^tes difficile i rendre.' 

" We would become enthusiastic and talk to each other in Eng- 
lish. He would say : ' I don't understand a word of your English. 
When you speak English together I must have confidence in you.' 

" We begged his pardon, and returned to French, L speak- 
ing perfectly, and the rest of us stumbling in and out of our 
phrases, one advantage being that one feels no shame about it, 
and talks ill or well, all the same. Couture puffs and blows over 
his work as if he did it with the sweat of his brow, whenever he 
ceases to amuse the model. ... So it was twelve o'clock, and 
Mademoiselle Jeanne hands us our hats, and we go our respective 
ways to ddjeiiner, and at one o'clock we all meet again at the 
gate in the high wall with the ivy. We ring, and the good bonne 
Frangoise opens the gate with a knife (the key being lost, and the 
art of opening with the knife something that can be acquired), lets 
us in, and goes before us to the door. She wears a white cap 
with queer flaps pinned up behind. In the afternoon the pro- 
gramme is that the pupils paint. Couture comes down-stairs to 
us. We are to paint in one of the large salons. 

" • What ! you have not already breakfasted ? I have yet to 
drink my coffee.' 

" We beg him not to disturb himself. Well, before he goes to 
get his coffee he wishes to see the sketch his new pupil has brought. 
It is a nearly life-size mother and child, sketched in in five hours. 
He puts on his glasses, and looks at it well and long : 

" ' Ah, ha ! beaucoup de sentiment, beaucoup de couleur. The 
work of one who knows well the old masters. Mademoiselle has 
been to Italy.' 

"She has just come from there; has seen the Leonardo at 
Milan, and the Tintorettos. 

" He nods his head, ' And Venice ? ' 

" 'And Venice !' 

" He has never been to Italy. He gives 
sigh, a smile, and goes to get his coffee, 
and gives each his work — to the new pupil a study for a figure in 
his large picture of ' The Love of Gold ' — a kneeling figure of a 
man, like a tiger on all-fours, digging in the ground with his 
hands, . . . 

" ' Pas mal, but you have a method which will never arrive. The 
true beauty can only be got by an extreme delicacy. Bien ! to- 
morrow ! ' 

"So to-morrow, which was to-day, began with another sitting 

from Mrs. . ... It was beautiful to see him model with his 

colour. Short, small touches put on with an excruciating care, 
very rough in texture. When it was twenty minutes past twelve, 
the Sonne came to the door : 

" ' Monsieur ! ' 

" 'Madame,' he answered, jocosely. 

" ' It is twenty minutes past twelve. Vous ne voulez pas de- 
jeuner .' ' 

" So we seized our hats and left, returning again soon after one. 
He gave his new pupil a head to copy, saying, ' You see that your 
professor does not paint with a grande coup, but with exceeding 
care.' " 

" August znd. — We have added Miss to our class to-day. 

. . . We must pay intense attention at Couture's. ' Great ex- 
actitude, infinite care, that is how the beauty arrives,' is his con- 
stant text. ' What is the superiority of one painter over another .' 
That he cares more, that he desires more to succeed. Infinite 
care, suffering — behold ! how it arrives ! One must establish one's 
masses, and preserve them ; but it is not by the masses that the 
beauty arrives. You shall not paint the flesh of a woman like a 
wall. In that way you arrive to paint a hag. Ah ! it is difficult, 
delicate, evanescent, like a sigh. Sheill you catch a sigh? Yes, 



a speechless answer, a 
He returns presently 



but with infinite trouble. Ah ! Nature que vous ^tes difficile i 
rendre !'..." 

"August $t/t. — . . . Yesterday I was asking Couture about a 
charcoal drawing of a head of Moliere with a wreath of laurels 
about the brows, that was sold for a Couture some ten years ago 
in New York. He says that he never made a head of Moliere, 
that that is probably by Mignard, who was a friend of Moliere, 
arid did it from life — that it is well known. How it got to New 
York, why sold for a Couture, I don't know. 

" ' No,' says Couture, with the egotism of genius ; ' the Cou- 
tures will come later — thirty years — then they will be sought, and 
hard to get, and more beautiful than they are now ; this purity of 
tone will last. The colours are not mixed. . . . Painting,' says 
Couture, ' is calculation united to sentiment.' ... He is the 
dearest old fellow. ... He told to-day a strange story of a little 
•rapin' he had long ago. He thought the boy intelligent, and 
wished to try his capacity. He handed him a charcoal drawing 
and said, ' Copy that for me.' The boy, who had never drawn, 
scribbled off something in a childish manner. 

" ' What ! ' said Couture, feigning anger ; ' is it thus you treat 
my work — to mock me ? I allow no one to mock me. I ask you 
no impossibility. I do not say make me a picture, but draw what 
you see. Where there is black put black ; where there is white 
leave white — only that ; and if you do not draw me what you see, 
I will break every bone in your body ! ' 

" In fear and trembling the boy set himself to work with great 
care and deliberation, and ' produced a masterpiece,' says Couture. 
He is now well known in Paris as one of the best wood draughts- 
men. ' Now,' says Couture, ' mademoiselle, I cannot frighten or 
beat you, but I shall annoy you till you with great care copy what 
you see. I think a little would not hurt you. Shall I beat 
you .' ' 

" • By all means, if you can make me draw perfectly by that 
means.' 

" ' Ah, well ! ' he says, with a paternal smile, ' we shall arrive,' 
and, returning in half an hour, praises highly what his pupil has 
accomplished. 

" L was making a beautiful copy of the figure of the crouch- 
ing inan that I failed on the first day. ' Look at mademoiselle,' 
said Couture ; ' she works with great care, and her picture is like 
the work of a man.' ' Why a man ? ' I said ; ' ce n'est pas les 
femmes qui ont toutes les faiblesses.' He came over and laid his 
hand on my shoulder : ' Ah ! my little Bucephalus. You are like 
that terrible horse that no one could tame. I will be Alexander. 
Oh ! we shall tame you. You will be drawing with great care ; 

and there is Mademoiselle L , whose picture is like the work 

of five men, ha, ha ! ' . . . How you would laugh to hear some of 
his conversation over the pupils' work : • Ha, ha I trop de feu— 

trop de vivacite. II faut associer avec . He will live long. 

He has no nerves. . . . For you nothing but the most infinite care 
—with that you will arrive. It is a pity that I cannot beat you. 
Ah I trop de jeunesse.' . . ." 

"September nth.—. . . The past week seems a month. We 
have not worked much ourselves, but have seen him work. Mon- 
day and I did not go ; Tuesday we did. In the morning 

Couture painted a head from an Italian model. In the afternoon 
we began the same head from the same model. ... An Italian in a 
hat with a shirt open at the throat. The second day, Wednesday, 
Couture finished his head, and as we were about to go home to 
dijeuner, he got talking of the beauty of nature (his favourite 
theme), and said that he had seen this Italian in the street playing 
on his bagpipe unconsciously, ' returned to his nature ; ' ' beauti- 
ful,' and turning suddenly to the model, who was preparing to go 
home, he said, ' Play me a melody — here — now.' 

" The man, somewhat surprised, began to play. The Italian 
bagpipe is a rude instrument with wooden pipes, sweeter than its 
famous Scotch cousin. It is a difficult instrument (muscularly I 
mean) ; and with his head thrown back, the muscles of the cheek 
and throat drawn with the exertion, the eyes half closed, as cast 
down they watched the fingers on the stops, the full lips on the 
pipe, there was a strange pathos in the expression. Couture was 
in an ecstasy. He came close to the man. He almost caressed 
him, to encourage him to continue. He pointed out the muscles 
of the face, the knitted brow, the shadows, the strange muscular 
tension of the hands. In a moment more he forgot us and lost 
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himself, fixing those deep seeing eyes of his on the man, and then 
he suddenly turned away from the model, crying out : 

" ' (Jne toile, une grande toile, ma chSre Beb6 ' (a canvas, a can- 
vas, my dear Baby), and Mademoiselle Jeanne flew up-stairs, and 
presently we heard her call Frangoise the bonne, and immediately 
they came, bearing together the 'grande toile,' about five feet by 
three feet six ; and Couture, looking no more at the model, took a 
piece of white chalk and sketched on the canvas a life-size, nearly 
full-length seated figure, that was marvellously expressive. ' Allez 
dejeuner,' he said, throwing down the chalk; 'demain je ferrai 
Sa.' 

" Two new students had been added that day to our class. As 
they were beginning, he had set them at copying, as the rest of us 

had done, and I had noticed that one of them, Mrs. , was 

nervously anxious to see what Couture was about. So I lingered 
a moment to beg Couture to let the two new pupils join the old 
ones on the next day to see him work, to which he readily as- 
sented. . . . The next morning, at nine o'clock. Couture began 
his work on his great canvas. He placed a bottle of wine and a 
glass near the model, and told him that if he posed well he could 
drink every time he rested, which amiability the model took full 
advantage of. Couture worked in a frenzy. I never saw such 
rapid work. It seemed a magic creation — at twelve we went to 
breakfast — at one he took up the brush again, and painted till 
nearly six. Then he seemed much fatigued. . . . The next morn- 
ing he painted the pipes very skilfully, but still we were impatient 
for the flesh parts, and were eager enough when, on our return 
from ddjeuner, he began to paint the hands. The best lesson of 
all was the painting of the principal hand in full action. I never 
saw any painting so reserve its force, putting it in at once in the 
needful place. Couture's work is to me essentially drawing — 
drawing and values — not colour ; yet his flesh is sometimes fine, 
and his work never inharmonious. 

" I wish I could describe the painting of that hand, how every 
touch laid on a muscle, or drew out a vein ; there was no touch 
for surface. Yet the surface of the coarse, expressive flesh was 
well rendered. ... He was tired enough after that day's work. 
Saturday he took it up again. In the morning he painted the 
shirt, the linen material excellently given, and every fold expressing 
the form beneath, and one plait, falling over the instrument, had 
an almost humanly caressing look. 

" We were all of us eager to see him attack the face, and we all 
saw that he dreaded to do it — the expression was so fine in its 
unfinished condition. After dijeuner, however, he called for a 
fresh palette, and took the great work in hand, and did not spoil 
it. When the day was over he looked gravely at his work, and 
said, • Oui, j'ai conserve mon ^bauche ' (I have preserved my 
sketch)." 

" October 2nd. — I have been passing the day in packing ; 



has been doing the same, and we have been talking of this last 
week of the lessons, and decided to take three, beginning to- 
morrow. I regretfully decided, as before, to take none. We were 

preparing to walk, when came and , to ask where we 

were — if we were ill ; the master was in a great state of expecta- 
tion, disappointment, and regret, at not seeing us. I excused my- 
self on the score that I was packing, and had much to do before 
going to Paris ; and after our visitors had gone we went to walk, 
and on our return the concierge met us at the gate with the news 
that Couture himself had come to see us. He still waited, so 
that Mademoiselle Blanche had received him. 

" We met him near the door walking with Mademoiselle Blanche, 
his cigar, as usual, in his mouth, and himself in grande toilette, 
and an air of paternal affection. If you realise that he seldom 
goes out, that the only visits he has made this summer were 
two to the Boots, that to make a toilette is a great exertion to him, 
you may believe we felt honoured. But here he was, with both 
hands extended to his ' cheres enfants.' 

" ' I have come to see you, mes chores enfants.' 

" ' It gives us great pleasure, monsieur. We hope that you 
don't come to scold us.' 

" ' Not at all, but I come to talk to you. Come, come, we are 
friends, dear friends — walk with me.' It is growing late ; Made- 
moiselle Blanche goes into the house. We are alone with the 
great man. He stops, takes a hand of each. 

" ' Why did you not come to me to-day .'' No ! do not answer ; 
we are friends. My dear children, have you been spending too 
much money in your travelling, and this is why you do not come ? 
Why ! you disappoint me. You rob me of my pupils. Do you 
think it is not a pleasure to me to teach you .' You, who do not 
lose time, but advance so fast ! You have ' given me so much 
pleasure. I had meant from the first to ask you to take these last 
lessons as a souvenir of me. It is not for the world to know our 
little souvenirs ; but we together, who are friends. I am working. 
I am giving in these last lessons what will be of much service to 
you. ... It is said, then ; it is done. To-morrow you come, my 
dear children.' 

" The tears are in my eyes. I take his hand, saying, ' It is 
even more touching, monsieur, that you come to seek us than that 
you give us the lessons.' 

" , who with her better French might have said more, says 

nothing, but also takes his hand, and we conduct him to his gate, 
he telling us on the way how he values us as his friends, and 
thinks much of our talent and- our progress. The moon is full, 
and we see it above the wall as we send our messages to madame, 
and leave the dear old fellow at his gate in the wall, and hear the 
voice of Frangoise as she speaks to the dog on her way to open 
the gate ; and we go home with a tender memory to put among 
the worthy things of life." 



NOTES. 



THE subjoined is a list of American artists who have paintings at the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, with the titles of their works : 
Dewey Bates, a portrait ; Eugene Benson, ' Sunday Morning in Titian's 
Country ;' A. Bierstadt, ' Vernal Falls, Yosemite Valley ;' G. H. Blash- 
field, ' The Women of Juvenal ; ' G. H. Boughton, ' Priscilla ' and ' A 
Resting-Place ; ' F. A. Bridgman, ' A Royal Pastime in Nineveh ; ' Mark 
Fisher, ' Weaned Calves ' and ' Spring Labour ; ' G. P. A. Healey, por- 
trait of Lord Lyons ; H. Helmick, ' The Theologians ; ' W. J. Hennes- 
sy, ' The Aftermath ' and ' A Sunbeam ; ' E. L. Henry, ' Black and 
Tan;' Chester Loomis, 'Justice in 1500;' Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, 
three portraits ; F. D. Millet, ' A Bashi-Bazouk ' and ' Philosophy in 
Summer ; ' Thomas Moran, ' Mountain of the Holy Cross ; ' Ernest 
Parton, three landscapes ; W. T. Richards, two marines, Cornish coast 
scenery ; S. S. Tuckerman, a Dutch marine piece ; E. M. Ward, ' Bait- 
Hunting ' and ' Fisherman's Home ; ' J. A. McN. Whistler, an etching ; 
and R. C. Woodville, ' Before Leuthen, December 3, 1757.' 

A NOTABLE addition to the sculptural adornments of Boston has re- 
cently been made, in the presentation to the city, by Mr. Moses Kim- 
ball (proprietor of the Museum), of Thomas Ball's patriotic group en- 



titled ' Emancipation.' Mr. Kimball has given it on condition that it 
shall be placed in Pai-k Square, a very appropriate site ; and there is no 
doubt that the condition will be complied with. The group consists of 
two life-size figures — one of President Lincoln, who stands erect, while 
at his feet is the crouching figure of a muscular slave, emancipated, with 
his shackles broken and his arms free. It is a very impressive piece of 
sculpture, the figure of the slave being executed with great expressive 
skill. The sculptor originally intended the figure of Lincoln as a statue ; 
a happy afterthought induced him to add the negro. The group is now 
being cast at Munich, and cost $20,000. Mr. Kimball presents a hand- 
some pedestal with it. There is a similar group at Washington. 

A NEW porch, in the Ionic style, has just been discovered at Olym- 
pia, and will be at once unearthed. The head of one of the tympanum 
statues has also been found, and a metope representing the struggle of 
Heracles with the Amazons. 

Alma-Tadema has been elected Academician of the Royal Academy, 
London, and Mr. G. H. Boughton and Mr. Herkomer have been chosen 
as Associates. 



